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REPORTS. 

Archiv fur lateinische Lexikographie und Grammatik, 
Vol. VIII. 

Pp. 1-22. E. Wolfflin, Cyprianus de Spectaculis. This treatise 
appears only in MSS of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
Z, /i and r, which are also the only ones which contain the letters 
falsely ascribed to Cyprian. The latter, however, contain clear 
evidences of forgery, which is not true of the De S. It is not 
found in the catalogue of the works of Cyprian of the year 359, 
but this omits some undoubtedly genuine works and includes 
others which are known to be spurious. W. then attacks the 
problem by an examination of the thought, language and style 
of the work itself. A list of parallels to passages in the genuine 
works is given, but it is admitted that these might be the work of 
an imitator. There follows an examination of the words not 
found in the genuine works, most of which find parallels else- 
where. The tract is written in good Latin and the author is 
capable of originality in diction. The citations from the Bible, 
which are not noted in the editions, correspond with those made 
by Cyprian and with a pre-Hieronyman translation. Similarities 
in thought and language with Tertullian are noted. A similar 
comparison with the Octavius of Minucius Felix shows few par- 
allels, but the same is true of the genuine works. On the whole 
the testimony to the genuineness of the work outweighs the con- 
trary evidence. Chronologically it is assigned to the first part 
of the year 250. 

23-38. C. Weyman, Zu den Sprichwortern und sprichwort- 
lichen Redensarten der Romer. Additions to the collection of 
Otto in his book with the above title. 

38. C. Weyman, Mediastinus. An addition to the examples 
of this word given in ALL. I. 400 from Evodius adv. Mani- 
chaeos, which in the contrast between m. and imperator recalls 
Cato, 79. 1 Jord. (mediastrinus) and confirms the view that the 
m. performed the humblest services. 

39-76. G. Landgraf, Der Dativus commodi und der Dativus 
finalis mit ihren Abarten. The following general classification 
is made: I. Personal Use. A. In closer relation to verbs and 
adjectives : dat. of possessor, dat. with certain intransitive verbs, 
dat. with compound verbs. B. In a looser relation to the verb 
and to the whole sentence: dativus energicus, commodi et in- 
commodi, ethicus, iudicantis, auctoris. II. Non-personal Uses: 
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predicative, final, and final-locative dat. The categories I. B and 
II are then discussed in detail. The distinction between the dat. 
energicus and the genitive is shown (cf. Lane's Grammar) and 
the development of meus mihi, tuus tibi, and suus sibi as stronger 
forms of meus, etc. The ethical dat., a weaker dat. commodi 
(so-called), is shown to be especially common in dialogue, satire, 
and in letters. It is usually confined to personal pronouns, but 
is used occasionally with other words by the poets. While the 
dat. commodi indicates a material interest and the dat. ethicus 
a sympathetic interest, the dat. iudicantis shows a mental in- 
terest. It is most frequent with participles. The dat. of the 
local standpoint occurs first in Caes., and is commonly in the 
plural, while in Greek the singular is the rule. The dat. of the 
mental standpoint is also most commonly found in the plural, but 
sometimes in the singular. The final dat. is connected with the 
dat. of interest by the transition from cano tibi to cano receptui 
and a distinction is made between the predicative or factitive dat., 
equivalent to a pred. nominative, and the pure dat. of purpose. 
Examples of the final dat. with substantives are cited. The dat. 
(regarded by some as an abl.) in such expressions as it clamor 
caelo is called the final-locative dat. and is connected with the 
final dat. by the transition from mittere leto to mittere Oreo. It 
occurs especially with caelo, terrae (and synonyms), Averno 
(and synonyms), names of seas and rivers, and its use is extended 
by the poets, for example by Propertius, and by the later prose 
writers. 

76. E. Wolfflin, Tertullus. The numerals from primus to 
decimus are used as praenomina, and the fact that those in most 
common use began in early times with Quintus seems to show 
that only four non-numerical praenomina were in general circu- 
lation. The use of the diminutive of Tertius rather than of 
Primus, the first-born, is probably due to the fact that the third 
son, on account of the ius trium liberorum, was hailed by the 
happy parent as " mein kleiner, lieber Dritter ". 

77-114. A. Funck, Die lateinische Adverbia auf -im, ihre 
Bildung und ihre Geschichte. There are two varieties, adverbs 
of locality, such as illim, istim, utrimque, and adverbs of verbal 
derivation, such as minuatim, cursim.tractim. The former, which 
are not considered in the paper, are probably locative in origin, 
the latter accusative. The ancient grammarians discussed these 
words, but did not explain the origin of the suffix. They rightly 
connected them with verbal nouns as regards their meaning. 
Whether Charisius is correct in his statement that verbs which 
do not form nouns in -tus do not form adverbs in -tim (-sim) 
is difficult to determine, whether for example beside datatim there 
existed a noun in -tus which has been lost. 

It is now generally agreed that these adverbs are accusative 
forms from verbal stems in -ti (-si), which were usually extended 
to -ti -on in Latin. Since we have undoubted accusatives in ad- 
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fatim, partim, etc., we may assume that iunctim, nactim, and the 
like, are- of similar origin. The existence of nouns in -tion beside 
adverbs in -tim, for example acervatio, acervatim, lends to support 
the belief in earlier nouns in -ti-. The influence of analogy must 
be taken into account. In investigating this question care must be 
shown. The noun and the adverb must not be too far separated 
chronologically, they must have a similar meaning, and they must 
be accompanied by a corresponding verb at the same period. 
The adverbs of this class are then examined in detail. Some 
cannot be connected with verbal stems at all, for example curiatim, 
catervatim, tributim, etc. Others which may possibly be con- 
nected with verbs are perhaps of nominal origin, such as undatim, 
generatim, populatim. These last two classes are as old as the 
adverbs of verbal origin. A few which cannot be connected 
either with nouns or with verbs are discussed in detail, confestim, 
cossim, furtim, etc. Many of them are archaic, but they occur 
at all times and in all varieties of literature. The article closes 
with a list of the adverbs in -tim discussed here and in ALL. VII. 
485-507- 

114. L. Burchner, Mafortium. Another occurrence of this 
word (cf. ALL. VI. 566) in the form 8«X/»<m»co^a<£e/moi< in the 
fragment of the Edict of Diocletian discovered by the English 
at Megalopolis in 1890. 

1 15-128. E. Wblfflin, Accendium — acceptus. Lexicon articles, 
with explanatory notes on acceptus. 

129. C. Weyman, Abstare. A new example of this word (cf. 
ALL. VI. 539 and VII. 277) in the Genesis of the Gallic Cyprian, 
1440 Peiper. Here Martene would read adstare. Possibly in 
some cases adstare in the MSS is for an original abstare, e. g., 
in Apul. Met. 6. 25. 

129. C. Weyman, Continare. Should be read in the Paneg. 
of Pacatus, 36. p. 303. 25 B., according to cod. Upsaliensis. Cf. 
Kiessling, Coniect. Spicil. 1 (1883). 

130-145. Miscellen. S. Brandt, Conlidere. Examples of the 
intrans. and reciprocal use of this word, not recognized by the 
lexicons, from Lact. Inst. II. 8. 31 and De Ira 10. 25, according 
to the best MSS. The same uses of confligere occur and these 
words should be added to Thielmann's article in ALL. VII. 
343. Splenis. This form of the nom., not recognized by lexx., 
grammars, or Neue I, 2 occurs in Lact. De Opif. Dei 14. 2, ac- 
cording to cod. Bonon. and Valentianensis 141. That it is not an 
error is shown by Anecd. Helv. apparat. crit. to p. 61. 17 Hagen, 
and perhaps by Prise. 1. 149. 7 H., where splenis is an addition 
to the MS reading. Lact. certainly uses the word and it is 
probably earlier, though no examples exist. 

A. Sonny, Zu Triumphus. Supports the equation triumphus 
=Tpiojx<jioi (sc. n-o^n-ij or (tS^tor) proposed by Stowasser, Dunkle 
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Worter, p. xii. Believes that triumphus was borrowed by the 
Romans from Sicily. 

A. Zimmermann, Apud. Regards it as a compound preposi- 
tion from ab-ad, the former in the sense found in such expressions 
as ab aliquo stare. 

W. Schulze, Manuclus. Regards manuclus as the original 
form of manuplus (cf. ALL. V. 461). Grober gives no examples 
of the spelling with c, and S. cites instances from inscriptions. 

R. Klussmann, Zu Arch. VII. 592 ff. The emendations pro- 
posed by Kiibler were anticipated by Klussman in Emendationes 
Frontonianae (1874), J. J. Cornelissen in Mnemos. XIII (1885), 
Madvig, Adversaria Crit. II. 615, and W. Frohner, Phil. Suppl. 
V. 51. Another juristic reminiscence in Fronto occurs in Ad 
Marc. Caes. IV. 12, p. 75. 3 N. 

B. Kiibler, Scobis critica. An acknowledgment of the correc- 
tion above. He adds another emendation to Fronto and a note 
on continari ; see ALL. VIII. 129. There follow two emendations 
to Claudian. Pusicus. Defends the reading in Frag. Vat. 130 
(Ulp.) against Mommsen's conjecture. 

P. J. Hauer, Annomino und supernomino. Notes on the use of 
these words by Augustine. 

P. B. Linderbauer, Itoria. This word, not found in Georges 
nor in Du Cange-Favre, occurs several times in a prayer attributed 
to Augustine, which forms part of an old missal from Silos in 
Spain, now in the British Museum. The word is a fern. sing, 
formed by ellipsis of pecunia, but is also used as a n. pi. in 
accordance with a variation familiar in vulg. Lat. 

M. Petschenig, Colligere = tollere. Found in Just. XXXIII. 
2. 3-4; Frontin. IV. 5. 17; August. Contra Cresconium 111.43(47); 
pseud.-Vict. De Vir. 111. 1. 3. In the latter passage collectos is 
marked by Wijga as corrupt, but clearly has the value of sublatos. 
Colligeretur should probably be read in Eutr. IX. 23 with codd. 
Fuldensis and Gothanus. 

E. Wblfflin, Zur Epiploce. One may distinguish nominal, 
verbal, and mixed varieties of this figure. The Romans were 
more restricted in its use than the Greeks on account of the lack 
of a perf. (aor.) act. participle (except in the case of deponents, 
Ov. Met. 13, 189 non equidem fateor fassoque ignoscat Atreides) 
and of a pres. middle part. They have only three varieties : 

1. Pres. (imperf.) ind. act Pres. act. part. 

2. Pres. (imperf.) ind. act. or perf. ind. Perf. pass. part. 

3. Pres. (imperf.) ind. pass Perf. pass. part. 

Of these the first is the least frequent. Cicero, who avoids the 
figura etymol., substitutes a synonym; Rose. Am. 32 patrem 
meum iugulastis, occisum in proscriptorum numerum rettulistis. 
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Elegantia Caesaris. This word, which is often used by the 
ancient writers in describing Caesar's style, is generally misun- 
derstood. Its meaning is not the ordinary one of " elegant ", 
but implies a careful choice of words on the basis of analogia. 
Thus he uses the perf. in -erunt, but not in -ere; flumen, but not 
fluvius; neither igitur nor nequeo. Zur Adverbialbildung im 
Lateinischen. An argument for Osthoff s derivation of the adv. 
ending -iter from iter (cf. ALL. IV. 455) based on Latin usage. 
The absence of many adverbs and the use of the corresponding 
adjectives with adverbial force is pointed out, as well as the 
change from a case-form required by the syntax of the sentence 
to a stereotyped nom., rursum rursus, adversum adversus, etc. 
In many cases circumlocutions were used such as recta (via). In 
these, substitutions are common, e. g. modus for ratio. In this 
way arose iter, as a substitute for via. Lupana. A third ex- 
ample of this word (ALL. VIII. 9) in Cyprian, Epist. 62. 3 
according to cod. p. Lupana is not a synonym of meretrix 
(Corp. Gloss. IV. 362. 22) but is the fern, equivalent of leno. 

146-159. Review of the Literature for 1891 and 1892. 

161-202. B. Kiibler, Die lateinische Sprache auf afrikanischen 
Inschriften. A review of the present state of opinion regarding 
African Latin is followed by an examination of the inscriptions 
from that region as regards inflection and syntax, where the 
results are negative; and from the point of view of word-forma- 
tion, vocabulary and style, where the harvest is greater. 

203-220. W. Kalb, Zur Analyse von Justinians Institutionen. 
An examination of the work on the basis of its language and 
style, with a criticism especially of Ferrini, Intorno ai passi 
comuni ai Digesti ed alle Istituzioni (Rendiconti del Istituto di dir. 
Lombardo, Serie II, Vol. XXII, pp. 826 ff.) and Sulle fonti delle 
Istituzioni (Memorie del Istituto Lombardo, Vol. XVIII, pp. 
131 ff.). Kalb expresses the belief that there is a demand for 
an edition of the Institutions which shall show their sources, and 
presents eight specimen pages of such a work. 

221-234. A. Kohler, Zur Etymologie und Syntax von ecce 
und em. A reply to criticisms of the etymology of ecce sug- 
gested in the article in ALL. V. 16 ff. Stowasser.in Jahresb. des 
kk. Franz-Jos.-Gym. zu Wien, 1891, xv-xxiii, sees in ecce an 
imperative = t^e ; while J. Bach, in Studemunds Stud. Vol. II 
(Berlin, 1891), 387-415, derives it from the root ak. Both agree 
in deriving eccum and eccos from ecc'hum and ecc'hos. Kohler 
regards the connection between ecce and em as too close to admit 
of separating the two words. 

234. E. Wolfflin, Andromaca aecmalotos. These forms repre- 
sent the spelling of Ennius. See Non. 402. 3; 515. 13; 292. 8. 

2 35 _2 77- Ph. Thielmann, Die lateinische Uebersetzung des 
Buches der Weisheit. Believing that most light can be thrown on 
31 
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the question whether there were one or several pre-Hieronyman 
translations of the Bible by an analysis of the language and 
style of the Books of Wisdom, of Sirach, Baruch, and Maccabees, 
Thielmann devotes his attention in this article to the first. He 
believes it to be African in its origin and at least as early as the 
time of Tertullian. The relation of the translation to the original 
is also discussed. 

278. E. WolfHin, Red- und re- in Zusammensetzungen. Red- 
is early and classical; reaedificatio, and similar forms occur in 
Hieron. and the Vulgate. The examples of such compounds 
in earlier writers are all disputed, but an undoubted instance in 
the Itala indicates that the usage may have existed in the col- 
loquial speech as early as 200 A. D. 

278. A. Funck, Zu Malacia. Arch. VI. 259. An Etruscan sea- 
goddess Mia* is identified with the goddess Malacia (see ALL. 
VII. 270) by Elia Lattes. 

279-287. E. Wolfflin, Accerso arcesso; accersio arcessio. 
The MSS vary between these spellings. Arcesso is from ar and 
cedo ; cf. Porph. in Hor. Epist. I. 17. 50. When ar passed out 
of use, it was replaced by ad in adveho, etc., but in accerso 
metathesis took place. The word is not connected with accio. 
Arcesso is the classical, accerso the popular form. The former 
prevails in Caesar and Cicero, the latter in Terence, Petronius, 
and the Itala. In the case of Plautus the transmission is un- 
certain, but the archaic form is arcesso, except for Ter. The 
regular form accesso, which is not recognized by grammarians, 
ancient or modern, occurs occasionally in MSS. There follows 
an examination of the various forms of the perfect and 01 her 
tense forms. 

287-288. C. Scheffs, Zu Candidus Arianus. This writer in- 
spired some of the works of Marius Victorinus Afer, and many 
of the linguistic characteristics attributed to the latter are really 
his. Both are neglected by the lexicographers and a new edition 
of each is needed. There follows a list of words not found in 
DuCange-Favre, Forcellini, Georges, Klotz, and Ronsch's Itala. 

289-297. Miscellen. B. Maurenbrecher, Zu faliskischen Bech- 
erinschrift. These are regarded by Deecke as forgeries. The 
only basis for this belief is the form foied, which M. regards as an 
error for fodie, an adv. from *foios (root, dhoi) meaning "lux- 
uriously ". Mavors, Mamers, Martses. Maure in CIL. I. 63 does 
not contain a diphthong, but the r is syllabic. Mavors is not 
older than Mars, and the second part is related to vorto. Mamers 
is Ma-mars; cf. Mamurius, etc. Marsus is from Mart-tos and 
Martses (Schneid. 83) is dat. plur. fern. = Martsais. Plurimus und 
Verwandtes. Rejects Brugmann's derivation of plus from *pleuos 
in favor of *plois, from plo-. Hence *plo-isimus, ploirume, and 
plurimus. Pious in the Sen. Cons, de Bacch. is a substantive 
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from plo-us. We thus have a series: plo- (ploira, ploirume, 
pious) ; pie- (plenus, plebes, plerus) ; pie- (pleores and plisima = 
*pleisima); while amplos and poplos contain the grade pi-. 
Saeturnus. Not from *saviturnus (cf. Skt. savitar) but a vulgar 
spelling for Seturnus (cf. sevi). The later Saturnus arose by 
popular etymology, which connected the word with sator. Cf. 
Keller, Volksetymologie, p. 36. 

C. Weyman, Genibus nixis. This should be read in Cyprian, 
De Op. et El. 6. p. 378. 7 Hartel, and in Dictys III, 22, 
p. 64. 24 Meister, instead of genibus nixus, since it has good MS 
authority and occurs elsewhere. Abyssus. Another example of 
the word from Cypr. Gall. gen. 288 P. Cf. ALL. VII. 529. 
Accedo — anepxoixni. Calls attention to a note in Usener's Le- 
genden der Pelagia, p. 49. Cf. ALL. VII. 535. 

E. Ludwig, Prapositionales retro. Would read retro se in 
Sedul. Pasch. op. 1., 168, Vienna ed. Suggests that the use is 
confined to personal pronouns, but the editor cites an example of 
retro governing a noun in Apul. Met. 6. 8. 

E. Wolfflin, Zur Konstruktion der Stadtenamen. The use of 
the preposition at first was due to special conditions. Thus ad 
Brundisium venire of ships, which did not enter the town, ad 
Baiasof the neighboring villas. The preposition was also ccmmon 
with Greek nouns which did not form a locative. Later these 
distinctions were lost sight of and the prepositional construction 
became the rule in the Romance languages. Zur Konstiuktion 
von patere. In Flor. Praef.,sequens aetas ducentis quinquaginta 
annis patet, would read annos with cod. Nazarianus, since no ex- 
amples of the abl. with patere seem to exist. Vel, ein Imperativ- 
form. Favors the view of Skutsch, Forsch. zur lat. Gramm. 
P- 55- 

B. Kiibler, Nachtrage zu S. 161 ff. Corrections of and ad- 
ditions to his article on the Latin language in African inscriptions. 

298-312. Review of the Literature for 1891 and 1892. 

3 T 3 _ 338. W. Meyer-Lubke, Zur Geschichte der lateinischen 
Abstracta. A discussion of the words formed with the suffixes 
-or, -ura, -tas, -itia, and -ia. 

338. J. Hausleiter, Ein Infinitivus Futuri Passivi auf -uiri bei 
Augustin. In Aug. Enchiridion ad Laurentium c. 67 instead of 
puniri we should read punituiri = punitum iri. The Benedictine 
ed. (Antwerp, 1701) records a variant reading punituri, which 
is evidently a scribe's "correction" of punituiri. 

339-368. Gabel-Weise, Zur Latinisierung griechischer Worter. 
Abridgment of a paper by O. Weise entitled De vocibus Graecis 
ante Ciceronis aetatem in linguam Latinam tralatis. Lists of 
Latinized Greek words and of native Greek words found in 
the Latin writers down to and including Varro. The lists are 
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complete for Varro, but in the case of the other writers contain 
only the words used for the first time by each. These are fol- 
lowed by notes on the form of the Latinized words. 

368. F. Skutsch, Restutus. This word is formed by dissimi- 
lation from Restitutus. Cf. the inscr. in Notizie degli Scavi, 1891, 
p. 262, where Restitutus is scanned as a trisyllable. 

369-396. A. Funck, Glossographische Studien. Three lists 
of words from the Corp. Gloss, comprising 181 new words, not 
found in the 7th ed. of Georges, 30 words which appear in new 
forms, including substantives formed from adjectives by ellipsis, 
and 1 1 for which new definitions are given. These lists show the 
development of the spoken language. 

396. C. Weyman, Gibbus. This word may refer to a natural 
as well as to an unnatural protuberance. Hence it is equivalent 
to papillae in Juv. X. 294 f., as was suggested by Bticheler, Rh. 
M. XLII. 472. Cf. Ambros. Hexaem. VI. 9. 60 frontis malarum- 
que gibbi, and Amm. Marc. XX. 3. 11. 

397-411. C. Weyman, Zu den Sprichwortern und sprichwort- 
lichen Redensarten der Romer. A continuation of the article 
in ALL. VIII. 23 ff. 

412. E. Wolfflin, Amplare, ampliare, amplificare. The proper 
denominative from amplus is amplare, Pacuv. ap. Non. 506. 26. 
Ampliare is from the adv. amplius, at first in a juristic sense, 
Auct. ad Her. IV. 36. 48, Cic. Caec. 29, and Liv. It was confused 
with amplare, the earliest instances being Bell. Hisp. 42, Hor. Sat. 
I. 4. 32, Mon. Ancyr. 4. 15. In the juristic sense Cic. and Caes. 
used amplificare instead of amplare, and this word afterwards 
became a terminus technicus of Rhetoric. 

413-420. Die neuen Scholien zu Terenz. An examination of 
the language of the scholia collected by Schlee from MSS dating 
from the ninth to the eleventh century, under the title com- 
mentarius antiquior (Scholia Terentiana, 1893). The scholia in 
question consist of a commentary, preambles, and notes explana- 
tory of words or phrases or of matters of antiquities. The first 
in its present form cannot be earlier than the ninth century, since 
it contains citations from Paulus, nor can it be a literal translation 
of an older pagan grammarian, as the writer is evidently a Christian. 
No knowledge is shown of literature which was not well known 
in the Carolingian period. The older part of the Commentarius 
Antiquior may date back to the fourth century. The preambles 
are written in fairly good Latin without ecclesiastical coloring, 
and are probably drawn directly from an earlier source. The 
rest of the Scholia also show signs of the use of an earlier 
source, especially in the stage directions. The examination of 
the language suggests a single source, and the name of the writer 
is conjectured from the colophon of cod. G to be Pompeius, who 
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may or may not be the grammarian of that name. A list of new 
words is given. 

420. E. Wolfflin, Zur Prosodie des Tibull. In 1. 3. 18 the 
general usage of Tibullus, to which that of Horace does not 
correspond, demands that sacram should be scanned with a short 
penult. 

421-440. E. Wolfflin, Die EtymologieenderlateinischenGram- 
matiker. An historical survey, in which the fondness of the 
Romans for etymologizing is pointed out, is followed by a detailed 
examination, under the heads: Onomatopoetic words; Etymol- 
ogies a contratio (lucus a non lucendo and the like); Composition 
and derivation. 

441-453. Miscellen. E. Lattes, Malacia. Mlax(see ALL. VIII. 
278) appears both as a goddess of the sea and of the under-world ; 
cf. Venus Libitina. Malacia is used by Plin. N. H. 23. 105 and 
107 and 27. 48 in the sense of nausea. 

W. M. Lindsay, Varia. Anguilla. The earlier form appears 
to be angulla, which is given by the Pal. MSS in Plaut. Pseud. 
747 and by the cod. Puteanus in Mart. 12. 31. 5, and is indicated 
by the Spanish and Portuguese forms. Grabatus. Crebattum, 
the reading of M and L in Auct. de Dub. Nom., Gr. Lat. V. 
537 K. is supported by modern Gk. KpePPdn, and Breton cravaz 
could come from the vulgar form crebatto- as well as from cra- 
batto-. Quaeritare a muscis. A muscis in Plaut. Poen. 690 is 
slang for a/uu£«r , of which the Lat. form would be amussis, sensu 
obscaeno. In Afran. 136 R. the correct reading may be amuscis. 
Sisira may perhaps be used in an obscene sense, as in Greek, 
in Plaut. True. 262. The dimin. sisirium might possibly be read 
for sussciri (P) in Men. 432. Vis (plur.). To the examples in 
Neue may be added Liv. Andr. ap. Fest. 532 Thewr. 

F. Skutsch, Dein. Evidence for this as the anteconsonantal 
form from CIL. IV. 2246. 

J. Stowasser, Gumiae oder Gemiae? The word, which means 
" swallow " or " mouthful ", is a loanword from the Semitic and 
admits either spelling. Hence we should follow the MSS and 
read gumias in Lucil. 121 and gemiae in 725. It is a slang term 
as applied to persons. 

B. Kiibler, Zur Sprache der Leges Burgundionum. A study 
of the language, based on the new ed. in Monumenta Germaniae. 
The laws belong to the time of Ennodius and Priscian, and hence 
give testimony to the usage of that period. A more searching 
examination is necessary to throw any light on the characteristics 
of Gallic Latin. 

G. Grober, Zu den vulgarlateinischen Substraten. A reply to 
a criticism of Schuchardt on his treatment of the Latin quantities 
in the articles on this subject. 
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E. Wolfflin, Zum Afrikaner Florus. Further testimony to the 
African origin of Florus (see ALL. VI. 2 ff.) is derived from ex- 
pressions like barbari barbarorum, urbem urbium, etc., which are 
regarded as Semitisms. Similar expressions, however, occur in 
Latin poetry. Pernix. The derivation from pernitor was ancient, 
see Non. p. 368 M., Serv. Aen. 11. 718, and especially Georg. 
3. 320. Pernitor, however, does not occur and the meaning per- 
severans is doubtful. Since pernix is mostly used of swiftness of 
foot (leg), would derive from perna; cf. felix from *fela. The 
word is consciously avoided by Caes. and Cic, possibly as sor- 
didum, since the use of perna of men would be parallel to that 
of pellis for cutis, and dorsum for tergum. 

454-468. Review of the Literature for 1892 and 1893. 

469-481. P. Geyer, Spuren gallischen Lateins bei Marcellus 
Empiricus. Much that is of interest to Romance scholars is found 
in Marc. Empir., who furnishes the only testimony to some Ro- 
mance words and adds to the evidence for others which occur 
but rarely. He throws some light also on the peculiarities of 
Gallic Latin. 

482. P. Geyer, Zur Bezeichnung der Reciprocity im gallischen 
Latein. Examples of interdonare se and of interdonatio from 
the Formulae Salicae Merkelianae (older part) and Formulae 
Marculfi. Cf. ALL. VII. 343 ff. 

482. C. Weyman, Colligere = tollere. Additional examples 
(see ALL. VIII. 140) from Rufinus's translation of the Recogni- 
tiones of the pseudo-Clement. Also two possible examples of 
recolligere = " take up again " from the same source. 

483-494. A. Sonny, Neue Sprichworter und sprichwortliche 
Redensarten der Romer. After a brief discussion of the definition 
of the subject gives an alphabetical list of additions to the col- 
lections of Otto, Weyman, and Szelinski. 

495-499. E. Lattes, Etruskische Analogieen zu lateinischen 
Africismen. Parallels from Etruscan inscriptions to the fondness 
of African Latin for personal names in -osus, -ica, and -itta 
(Mommsen, Eph. Epigr. IV. 520-524) and to the preference for 
adjectives in -alis and -icius (ALL. VIII, 169, 201). Also a 
parallel to centenarium (ALL. VII. 185). Saeturnus beside 
Saturnus (cf. ALL. VIII. 292 ff.) may be explained in accordance 
with the laws of Etruscan phonology, as well as the form Sateurnus. 
These forms occur in an inscription found in the Etruscan territory. 

500. G. Schepps, Anxicia (cf. ALL. II. 339 f.). Instead of 
changing Anxicia meretrix (C. gloss. II. 566. 34) to Anxicia forfex 
with Gotz, would emend to Angitia meretrix. Angitia refers to 
Medea and meretrix is misapplied through confusion with Circe. 

500. A. Sonny, Lupana. This word should perhaps be read 
in Hieron. Epist. 117. 7 (958 Migne) instead of Lupanarium. 
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501-560. Ph. Thielmann, Die lateinische Uebersetzung des 
Buches Sirach. An examination of the language and style of the 
work, partly with the view of confirming the statement of its 
African origin made in ALL. VIII. 235 if. and by Sittl, Lok. 
Verschied. The translation is assigned to the first half of the 
third century, which is important for the question involved, since 
in the fourth century and later the African Latin, as the language 
of the Church, had spread into other countries. 

561-562. E. Wolfflin, Supervacaneus, supervacuus, supervacu- 
aneus. The suffix -anus is -nus added to a- stems, but Plautus 
has publicanus and urbanus, and Cato, tripedaneus. Super- 
vacaneus may be derived from supervacare, although this word 
actually occurs for the first time in Gellius. The form super- 
vacaneus is found in Cato, De Re Rust. 12 (twice) and is ap- 
parently the only form used by Cic. Supervacuus is preferred 
by the writers of hexameter verse, and appears first in Horace. 
Livy has it only in his earlier books. Varro ad. Non. 525 M. 
objects to the form, and rightly for his own time and for prose. 
Supervacuaneus is found in Sail. Bell. Cat. 51. 19, according to 
codd. Paris, and Vat. and in 58. 1 1 according to the best MSS. 
The two oldest MSS give this form in Cic. N. D. 1. 92. 

562. E. Wolfflin, Arcesso accerso. Two verses of Plautus 
throw light on his orthography (see ALL. VIII. 281), True. 130 
and Most. 509. In Ter. Andr. 515 the form is accersitum. 

563-585. E. Wolfflin, Die Etymologieen der lateinischen 
Grammatiker. A continuation of the article in ALL. VIII. 
431 ff. An examination of the correct and the false views of the 
grammarians regarding phonetics, under the heads: Commutatio; 
Additio ; Demptio ; Tralatio (Metathesis) ; Productio, Correptio. 
Principles which are correct in the case of some words are arbi- 
trarily transferred to others to which they do not apply. Thus 
on the basis of gnosco, nosco Codes is derived from ocles, etc. 

586-599. Miscellen. C. Bliimlein, Zum Wortspiel onus — 
honor. In Varro, LL. 5. 73 would read onus est onos rather than 
honus est honor with Peiper, Rh. M. XXXII. 519. The play is 
a common one and those on honorare — onerare and ornare — 
honorare also occur. 

W. SchmitZ, 'ApaioTrtaytoy. Would read this for apeonaymv in H. 

Mt. III. 329. 63 (see ALL. VIII. 379) in the sense of thin-bearded 
(hence the definition malibarbius). 

C. Hoppe, Duplex, Lisae, Torres. Parallels from the glosses 
to Horace's use of duplex in Odes I. 6. 7. Lisae occurs in Do- 
natus, Aen. VIII. 289. His African origin is doubtful. Doubts 
Lachmann's reading of torres in Lucr. III. 917, also read by 
Haupt in Manil. IV. 419, since the glosses show that the word 
meant "firebrand". 
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E. Riess, Naama: decor. Ridiculus. The gloss naama; decor 
(see ALL. VII. 275) is right, but the word is Hebraic. The 
meaning of ridiculus in Firm. Mat. Astrol. III. 3. X (p. 50. 37 ff. 
1533) is " deformed ", a signification not recognized by the 
lexicons. 

J. Denk, Ruribus. A third example (see ALL. VII. 408) from 
Prise. Perieg. 32. The form seems to belong to African Latin. 

M. Ihm, Vessillum, vexillum. The earliest instance of the 
change of x to ss is found in an inscr. from Cologne discovered 
in 1886, which is as early as the time of Nero. The greater part 
of the examples occur in Christian sepulchral inscrr., and the 
change did not become general until the fourth century or later 
(Schuchardt, Vok. I. 132; III. 68.) 

***, Restutus. The derivation from Restitutus (ALL. VIII. 
368) is given by Schuchardt, Vokalismus, II. 436. 

C. W., Zu den Acta Perpetuae. Answers a doubt expressed 
by A. Hilgenfeld that beneficio may be used in a bad sense, 

" = maleficio." 

E. Wolfflin, Beneficio. Merito. Beneficio, originally used in 
its proper sense, e. g. beneficio deorum, came to be used of things 
without life, viae Domitiae beneficio, and finally in the second 
and third centuries of disadvantages, caecitatis beneficio, pauper- 
tatis beneficio. The same course of development is seen in 
merito. Auris. Auricula. The statistics given in ALL. VII. 
309 need a closer examination. The length of the forms must be 
taken into account; thus auricularum and auriculis are rare, 
except as true diminutives. Owing to the possibility of confusion 
with other forms auricula is used instead of auris and auriculae 
for auri. With a weak pronunciation of s auri might be con- 
fused with the nom. or with the gen. Exemplare. An addi- 
tional example of this verb from *Tert. adv. Nationes 1. 5. 
Salvator, Salvare, Mediator, Mediare, Mediante. In Latin salus, 
salvus, servare, and servator formed a series corresponding to 
fero, tuli, latum and the like, since salvare and salvator are not 
found in early or in class. Latin, and perhaps not in Silver Latin. 
The latter is mentioned as rare by Mart. Cap. 5. 510. Salvare is 
vulgar and is perhaps not found before imperial times, since its 
meaning was expressed by servare and salvum facere, reddere, 
etc. In Plin. N. H. 17. 178 salventur is a possibility for saluten- 
tur. Salvator was a creation of eccl. Latin (see Aug. Serm. 
299. 5) and led to the use of salvare. Mediator is also eccl Lat. 
and mediare is related to it as salvare is to salvator. The only 
pagan writer who uses mediator is Apul. Met. 9. 36 when the 
reading is not certain. Mediante is used almost exclusively in 
the abl. abs. in such expressions as mediante die fasto, though the 
word may also have a local meaning. 
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Umschreibungen mit tempus. Frz. mitan. These are very 
common, e. g. primum tempus (Fr. printemps) for ver, longo 
tempore (Fr. longtemps) for diu, multo tempore (old Fr. mul- 
temps), nullo tempore for numquam, etc. Fr. mitan is (or 
medio tempore ; cf. milieu for medius locus. While medietas 
meant both " half" and "middle", in Fr. moitie' (medietas) was 
used for "half", and milieu and mitan for "middle." For 
the transfer from space to time, cf. the opposite change in 
illico = in loco. Ennius und das Bellum Hispaniense. A third 
fragment from Ennius in Bell. Hisp. 5. 6. There are also remin- 
iscences of Ennius in the description of the single combat in 
25. 4. Perna, Span. Pierna. Perna is compared with Umbrian 
per = pro and originally meant the fore part. It was at first 
generally used in the sense of thigh, but was later confined to 
swine; of men in Enn. Ann. 279 V, and Liv. 22. 51. 7. It is not 
used of the feet ; pernio, which applies to the feet, is an example 
of the use of a part for the whole. The application of the word 
perna to men survived in Spain and is preserved in Span, pierna. 

600-616. Review of the Literature for 1903. 

617-621. Necrology. Rudolf Scholl, by E. Wolfflin. 

621-625. Plan zur Begrundung eines Thesaurus linguae 
Latinae. 

625. Dr. Cramer, Anfrage. Stips = Pfahl, Stumpf? Is the 
form stips used in late Latin for stirps ? 

John C. Rolfe. 



Englische Studien. Edited by J. Hoops. Volume XXXIII, 
1904. 

I. G. H. Gerould, The Lay-Folk's Mass-Book from MS Gg. 
V 31, Cambridge University Library. The text (367 lines) pre- 
ceded by a discussion of the relation of the six MSS. 

G. Krueger, Shakespeareana. A correction of seven or eight 
passages in German versions of Shakespeare. The author also 
attempts emendation of the original in several cases, -with the 
usual assurance of such attempts — and the not uncommon super- 
fluity. 

A. Dudbres, Byron, the Admirer and Imitator of Alfieri. After 
quoting Byron's various statements, indicating his interest in Al- 
fieri, the article traces the influence of Alfieri in Marino Falieri, 
Sardanapalus, and The Two Foscari. This influence appears par- 
ticularly in Marino Falieri, and is there traceable in plot, situation, 
characters, diction, and metre. It proceeds from Alfieri's La Con- 
giura de ' Pazzi. The influence, while it lasted, was an unfortu- 
nate one for Byron, since Alfieri's classicism and regularity are 
antagonistic to the natural freedom and energy of Byron's genius. 
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R. Sprenger, On Certain of Longfellow's Poems. Sprenger 
had traced the sources of the Golden Legend when F. Miinzner's 
study of the subject appeared in 1897. His results agreed with 
Miinzner's, and he now publishes a few interesting notes upon the 
origin of detailed passages. They are chiefly bits of folk-lore, 
found in Simrock's Rheinsagen. One, however, is suggested by 
Konrad von Fusserbrunn's Kindheit Jesu, and another by Christ- 
mann's Geschichte des Klosters Hirschau, 1782. Correspon- 
dences are also cited between Evangeline 129 and von Droste- 
Hiilshoft's Neujahrsnacht ; between The Reaper and the Flowers 
and Brentano's Erntelied ; between The Slave's Dream and Freil- 
igrath's Mohrenfiirst. Other indications of the extent of Long- 
fellow's acquaintance with German literature and tradition, par- 
ticularly Goethe, are pointed out. 

J. Ellinger, On the Position of Adverbs and Adverbial Modi- 
fiers. Excerpts from writers of the last fifty years, showing the 
practice of inserting the adverbial modifier between the verb and 
its object. 

Miscellen. A. E. H. Swaen, Contributions to Anglo-Saxon Lexi- 
cography. Quotations illustrating the meaning or idiomatic use 
of twenty-three words. E. Hackauf publishes the variants inMSS 
Add. 10036 B and Had. 2382 C in the text of the oldest ME ver- 
sion of the Assumptio Marise. Van Draat cites from Caxton's 
version of the Dutch Hystorie van Reynaert, several examples to 
illustrate his article on The Loss of the Prefix £r in the Mod. E. 
Verb (Eng. Stud. XXXI. 3536".) 

II. H. Logeman, Notes on The Merchant of Venice. The more 
important are as follows: wantwit (I.1.6) <^wanwit ? ; docks 
(1. 1.32) probably correct : commodity (I.1.187) means occasion; 
sand-blind (II. 2. 33) < samblind (sdm, denoting agreement), not 
<.samblind as hitherto explained; for sweat (III. 2.210) read 
swear f ; retain woollen (IV. 1.60), which is partly explained from 
Heywood's Play of the Weather (1.603). 

C. Winckler, Marston's Earlier Works and their Relations to 
Shakespeare. The author believes the incident of the statue in 
Winter's Tale was suggested by Marston's Pygmalion. Traces 
of influence from the Satires appear chiefly in the roaring of 
Pistol. 

J. LeG. Brerton. Notes on the Texts of Marston. Fourteen 
pages of textual notes on all of Marston's works. 

H. Willert. That which and those who. Quotations illustrat- 
ing modern idiomatic use of these phrases. 

P. F. van Draat. The Relative that with Breakstress(cf. Sweet's 
Grammar, § 1895). The author modifies Sweet's statement that 
that does not take a stress when separated from the rest of its sen- 
tence by an inserted group or clause. 
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An excellent review by Jespersen of Sarrazin's revision of 
Schmidt's Shakespeare Lexicon deserves mention. After many 
detailed corrections and comments, he says the book ' gives us 
conclusive proof . . . that Bacon cannot possibly have written 
Shakespeare's works, for no two authors belonging to the same 
country and the same period have probably differed more than 
these two in their manner of handling the common language'. 
He cites several cases in point, and concludes with an appeal for 
similar works on Jonson, Kyd, Marlowe, etc. 

Among the Miscellen, van Draat points an interesting plagi- 
arism in Beaconsfield's Vivian Grey, Bk. V, Ch. i, where a 
passage of some one hundred and fifty words is taken, with slight 
modification, from Browne's Urn Burial, Ch. 5. 

III. A. H. R. Fairchild. The Phoenix and the Turtle. 'The 
Phoenix and the Turtle belongs to that class of poems connected 
with the institution ( real or otherwise ) known as the Court of 
Love. It has a twofold source, stanzas 1-5 especially being sug- 
gested by Chaucer's Parlementof Foules.Part IV; the remaining 
stanzas being adopted to these from the emblem literature and 
conceptions of Shakespeare's period. ' This thesis is discussed 
under three heads : Source, Interpretation, Occasion. On the 
last point the author favors the theory that the poem was not a 
valentine poem, but written merely 'in compliance. . . with a 
prevalent literary vogue, which encouraged the writing of Court 
of Love poems of a modified character; that it has no recondite 
meaning beyond that involved in the historic conditions of its 
production ; that it contains no allusions either to the poet's own 
life or to that of another '. 

W. J. Lawrence. Plays within Plays. A study of the subject 
with special reference to ' the physical conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan-Stuart Stage '. The author distinguishes between ( 1 ) 
earlier interpolations essentially unrelated to the main plot, which 
were probably suggested by Italian intermezzi, and ceased after 
Hey wood's Love's Mistress ; and ( 2 ) such ' by-plays ' as are 
really part of the plot, of which early examples are found in Sir 
Thomas More, and in The Spanish Tragedy. These are not 
of Italian origin. They appear in various forms, such as that in 
Hamlet, or the masque, a form in which Middleton excelled. 

Sometimes the proportions are reversed and the ' by-play ' 
predominates as in The Taming of the Shrew, or the two ele- 
ments may be inextricably mingled throughout as in The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle. The doing-away with the balcony, and 
the addition of movable stage-setting and act-drop at the Restora- 
tion put an end to the old use of this device. 

Vol. XXXIV, 1904. I. R. Koppel. The Uncritical Practice 
of Editors of Shakespeare in designating the Time and Place of 
Scenes, and their Imperfect Knowledge of Stage-management and 
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Presentation of the Early English Drama. The early dramatists 
in many cases presented entire scenes without any indication of 
the particular place of the action, simply because defintion of the 
place of action was unnecessary to plot or dramatic effect, and, on 
the unfurnished Elizabethan stage, would not be missed. Or, 
again, allusions in the dialogue show that the location of a scene 
indicated near its beginning, has been forgotten by the dramatist 
before its close, or has been changed altogether. Later editors, 
however, accustomed to a more restricted stage, have often for- 
gotten this, and have reduced some plays to a needlessly elaborate, 
and hence inartistic, subdivision of scenes. Koppel cites a number 
of instances, among them Act II of Othello which in the Folio 
comprised two scenes, but has since been split into three, and by 
the same token would admit of four. An instance of implied 
change of scene which has escaped anatomizing commentators — 
and Koppel as well — is in Henry IV, Part I, II. 2, where, at line 
95, the stage is for a moment cleared, and the scene is supposed 
to shift from a point part way up Gadshill to the bottom. 

L. Nimstanley, Shelley as a Nature Poet. The subject is 
rather superficially treated under four heads: The Influence of 
Wordsworth ; of Science ; of Greek My thology ; and Reminiscences 
of Older Methods. Wordsworth is said to have influenced Shel- 
ley more than he did Byron or Keats, and Alastor is called 
' the most Wordsworthian of Shelley's poems '. 

W. van der Gaaf, Remarks on \enfan and its ME and Mod 
E Representatives. In OE the uninflected infinitive with ]>en- 
fan is preferred, and indeed is exclusive in poetry. It precedes 
the verb, while the inflected form follows it. In ME the unin- 
flected use of the infinitive with \enlfan passes gradually away. 
The three distinct modern meanings are 'intend', 'expect', 
'suppose', in order of development. 'To think [somebody] 
evil ' {[alicui] insidias moliri, mala cogitare) is an idiom due to 
Biblical influence, and dates at least from the Vespasian Psalter 
(early ninth century). 

P. Fijn van Draat, Recently. The word is of comparatively 
rare occurrence in the eighteenth ceutury, and in the nineteenth 
until the last decade or two. The various meanings are abun- 
dantly illustrated from periodical literature. 

In reviewing Ortmann's Formen und Syntax des Verbs bei 
Wycliffe und Purvey, van Draat says, ' until a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago critics vied with each other in praising WyclyfFe '. 
But the study of his language and art have been too long neg- 
lected. Jespersen, in a notice of Jiriczek's edition of Gill's Lo- 
gonomia Anglica (1621), criticizes Ellis's great work on Early 
English Pronunciation for imperfect interpretation of the old pho- 
netic systems in his transcriptions. Such careful editions as this, 
of early grammarians must help to remedy this defect. An elab- 
orate review of Kroder's Shelley's Verskunst, by Van Dam con- 
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tains some original material. Swaen prints several notes in his 
comment upon Bang's edition of Chettle and Day's Blind Beg- 
gar of Bednall Green. Hathaway's edition of the Alchemist 
(Yale Studies XVII) is, according to Koeppel, ' ein neuer Beweis 
dafiir, mit welchem Eifer, und unter welch gunstigen Verhaltnis- 
sen, an verschiedenen der Amerikanischen Universitaten unsere 
Studien betrieben worden '. Todhunter contributes excellent re- 
views of Ainger's Crabbe and Chesterton's Browning in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letter series. The latter he calls ' too much of an 
essay, and too little of a guide '. 

In the Miscellen.J. H. Kern shows that the American word 
vendue came not directly from the French, but was adopted be- 
fore 1664 from the Dutch, through contact with the Dutch West 
India Company in its operations about New Amsterdam. H. 
Spies prints a number of literary allusions to Gower, and notes 
on MSS of the Confessio Amantus. 

II. Ph. Aronstein, Shakespeare and Ben Jonson. A general 
comparison. 

H. Richter, Humor in George Eliot. Chiefly a comparative 
study. The novelist's gift of humor was deeply rooted in her 
character, and closely allied with her other powers. The humor 
in her works is not a separable element, but is permeated with 
various other qualities of her art. Yet it is thoroughly subordi- 
nated to a higher purpose. 

H. Logeman, The n in nightingale. The author traces this 
much discussed phenomenon, not to analogy (cf. Bradley, Mod- 
ern Philology I, 203), but, following Jespersen's lead (Engl. 
Stud. XXXI. 239 ff.), to the nasal tendency of all unstressed vowels, 
which is particularly strong in the phonetic combinations required 
for this and similar words. 

The more elaborate reviews in this number discuss the follow- 
ing words : Will, Die Tauglichkeit und die Aussichten der Eng- 
lischen Sprache als Weltsprache, etc. (Jespersen); the New 
English Dictionary, vols. Ill— VIII (Schroer); Garnett and Gos- 
se, English Literature (Koeppel) ; Trautmann, Finn und Hilde- 
brand (Ehrismann) ; The He of Ladies, hrsg. von Sherzer 
(Fehr) ; Heise, Die Gleichnisse in Spenser's Faerie Queene 
(Wiilfing); von Mauntz, Heraldik in Diensten der Shakespeare- 
Forschung (Fairchild). 

III. F. P. von Westenholz, The Hamlet Quartos. A discussion 
of verbal differences between Quarto A and Quarto B with the 
twofold purpose of a partial rehabilitation of the commonly dis- 
paraged text of A, and of confirming further the priority of B. 

L. R. M. Strachan. The Poet of Manxland. A brief review 
of the work of T. E. Brown ( 1 830-1 897). Writing chiefly under 
the influence of Wordsworth, Brown has devoted himself to a 
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poetic presentation of the life and customs of his native island. 
He wrote Betsey Lee, Fo'c'sle Yarns, The Manx Witch, etc. 

P. F. Van Draat. Drunkard's English : Sidelights on Phonet- 
ics. 'The very fact that the intoxicated man exaggerates certain 
tendencies of the speaking community serves to place these tend- 
encies in a better light, or to give us a more correct insight into 
the nature of certain sounds by bringing out nice distinctions that 
could hardly be heard in ordinary speech. ' These tendencies 
are, of course, those of phonetic weakening, leveling, and sim- 
plification. Three pages of examples, chiefly from Punch, are 
followed by a brief discussion of various phenomena. 

Scherm's extended notice of Hofmiller's Die Ersten sechs Mas- 
ken Ben Jonson's in ihrem Verhaltniss zur Antiken Literature, 
is an implied invitation of scholars to a thorough and enlightened 
study of Jonson's relations to the classics. Apropos of Stanger's 
Gemeinsame Motive in Ben Jonson's und Moliere's Lustspielen, 
Aronstein remarks: ' Im ganzen ist die Untersuchung zu 
mechanisch und oberfiachlich. 

The more important notes among the Miscellen are: from 
F. P. Prick, on Hol'andische Parallelen zu 'Londonismen'; from 
H. Fernow, on Richard II V. 3. 134 (Twice saying 'pardon' doth 
not pardon twain'); and from the remains of E. Kolbing on 
matter in volumes I and II of his edition of Byron. 
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